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EpiroriaL Buzzines. 


Rise, for the day is passing, 
And you lie dreaming on ; 

The others have buckled their armor, 
And forth to the fight are gone. 

A place in the ranks awaits you ; 
Each man has some part to play ; 
The past and the future are nothing 

In face of the stern to-day. 








Our Review of the new book, “ Lang- 
stroth Revised,” is crowded out of this 
issue. It will appear as soon as we can find 
room for it. 





The Bee Hive for January comes out 
with a colored heading, minus its cover, 
and the price lowered to 25 cents a year. It 
contains 12 pages, is published monthly, 
and isa spicy little periodical. It will be 
clubbed with the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for $1.20 per annum. 





Dr. A. B. Mason is at work for the 
good of apiculture. He has already delivered 
two addresses this winter, and is now booked 
s for another at a Farmers’ Institute, 60 miles 
south of Toledo, O. Heis also on the pro- 
gramme of the Tri-County Institute for 
another address at Adrian, Mich. The 
Doctor is a pleasant speaker, and can in- 
terest almost any audience. 











Professional Bee-Men.—Judge W. 
H. Andrews, McKinney, Texas, on Jan. 10, 
1889, desires to correct his letter as it ap- 
peared on page 12,so as to read thus: 
“Ninety-five per cent. of all the bees in 
North America, kept by professionals and 
their neighbors, are just mongrels.”” Several 
words were omitted bv the writer, inad- 
vertently. 








Not a Late Spring.—According to 
the following from A. W. Greeley, Chief 
Signal Officer, the Weather Department ap- 
parently does not believe that the present 
mild weather indicates a late winter and 
cold spring. He says: 


The significance of the unusual weather 
conditions for the past seven months can be 
explained on! y with reference to the abnor- 
mali distribution of atmospheric cnpaenre 
over the northern hemispheres. Under the 
doctrine of averages we could reasonably 
jook for an open, mild winter, since the late 
spring and summer was cooler than usual 
and to counterbalance the deficiency ot 
temperature in the spring and summer there 
should bé an excess in the winter just now 
occurring. This, however, cannot be re- 
garded as responsible for future prophecies, 
since the scientific use of average can only 
refer to very long periods, and cannot — 
be referred to in special short periods, suc 
as six months or a year, in case of tempera- 
ture and rainfall. My personal opinion is 
that no one has reasonable srounds for pre- 
dicting a late spring, on the simple basis of 
the present winter being so far mild and 
open. 





Well Satisfied.—S. J. Church & Son, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, when sending the dues 
for the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, make 
the following remarks: 


My vote is for the same officers for the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union who have 
served so well since the Union has existed. 
lam perfectly satisfied with the manage- 
ment and the effective work of the Union. 
I think the General Manager should be paid 
a liberal salary for services rendered, for the 
labor and care are too much for the mere 
honor of the office. 


That is natural and right, but the Union 
is notin acondition to pay a salary, until 
the expenses of the suits on hand are pro- 
vided for. The present Manager never ex- 
pects a salary, but his successor may do so, 
and it would be right and proper to pay for 
such services—provided the money neces- 
sary to pay it, is forthcoming. 


But, alas, with a membership of only 
hundreds where it should be thousands, 
there.is no chance to do anything like the 
work which the Union is capable of doing 
for the pursuit of apiculture. It ought to 
have 25,000 members, at least. 





Did You Ever Think of the magni- 
tude of our Query Department? Up to the 
end of last year we had published 600 
Queries, beginning the year 1889 with No. 
601. Ten thousand replies (in round num- 
bers) have been given to the six hundred 
questions therein propounded. In no other 
way could the opinions of so many apiarists 
have been obtained on the topics presented 
for solution. This Department presents en- 
joyable reading matter, not only for those 
who ask the questions, but also for those 
who reply, as well as the general reader. 


—_— 





Dr. Tinker, of New Philadelphia, O., 
wrote us on Jan. 18, 1889, as follows: ‘“‘ The 
weather so far has been remarkably pleas- 
ant and mild. The bees, both in the cellar 





and out-of-doors, are wintering finely.” 











Mild Winter Weather seems to 
have prevailed over a large part of the 
world. The metropolitan daily papers re- 
port that the Londoners have bitterly com- 
plained of their Christmas—saying that they 
* gathered to their dinner in a thunder- 
storm, and walked home through mud and 
slush.” 

In many of the bays on the coast of Nor- 
way, the water has been found to be frozen 
at the bottom long before it froze at the top 
—the weather being so mild. 

Weare also informed that apple men in 
the lake counties and other sections of New 
York State are being subjected to no little 
worry through the mild weather, which has 
caused fruit to rot. About half a million 
barrels of apples, according to persons who 
claim to know, are stored in the Empire 
State, and half of these, it is feared, will go 
to loss. 

So itseems that bee-keepers are not the 
only ones who have cause to complain be- 
cause of the umnseasonableness of the 
weather. They have suffered two or three 
years of failure of the honey crop because 
of bad spring weather. Now it may be 
their turn to rejoice while others are mourn- 
ing. Nature gets even with us all ina life- 
time. 


isthe 





«. O. Perrine, who boasted at the 
bee-convention at New Orleans, that he was 
“the boss adulterator of the world,” now 
lives at Riverside, Calif., where he owns an 
orange-grove. Mr. A.I. Root called there 
while on his trip to California, and found 
him as usual in great prosperity. 





Much More Food than usual has 
been consumed by the bees during the mild 
weather for the past two months. Care must 
be taken to see that they are well supplied 
with food, or starvation may be the result. 





Mr. A. S. Goodrich, Worthington, 
O., has lost his wife, and when her lifeless 
body was lying in its casket,it was expected 
that he would also pass to the other shore. 
After five weeks of languishing he is re- 
covering. The BEE JouRNAL extends 
sympathy and condolence to a bereaved and 
sick brother. 





Abuseis Not Argument.—It does 
not require much intellect in order to be 
abusive. No sensible person will throw 
much mud when rocks are at hand. When 
an individual stoops to use epithets in a 
discussion, that is prima facie evidence 
that nothing better is available. “If you 
have no case, abuse the opposing attorney,” 
is the motto of pettifoggers,the world over. 





> ~~ © << 


** Whata Beautiful Winter (says 
Mr. John Haskins, of Empire Prairie, Mo.) 
we re having. It is warm most of the 
time, like spring. On Jan. 3, the bees were 
cleaning the dead bees out of the hives. I 





hope they will winter finely.” 
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Honey as a Cure for Diphtheria 
—As this disease is now very prevalent, and 
all sorts of cures, including the mopping 
and caustic process, are offered by well- 
meaning persons, it may be appropriate to 
state an instance where honey has been re- 
ported to have saved a man’s life, when 
given up by his physician, and not being 
able to swallow even water for three days. 
The case is thus stated by a correspondent 
of the Brooklyn Eagle : 


Some time ago diphtheria became epi- 
demic in Warrenton, N. C., when I was 
aying a visit. Of course it was my luck to 
all an early victim to that dread disease. I 
was stopping at Dr. Brownlow’s Hotel, and 
as soon as taken sick | sent for Dr. Howard, 
who afterward gained a celebrity in Balti- 
more. He attended to me in the usual way, 
but I continued to grow worse, until at last 
he advised me to send for my friends, say- 
ing it was unnecessary for him to call again. 
It was the custom of Mrs. Brownlow to 
come to my room every day after the Doc- 
tor took his departure and ask what he said. 
This particular morning when Mrs. Brown- 
low was told what Dr. Howard had said, 
she seemed surprised, and remarked : 

** You are as good as two dead men yet, 
and if you will do what a woman advises, I 
have no doubt but what you will pull 
through.” 

Drowning men are apt to catch at straws, 
and in my serious arene I accepted the 
lady’s offer with thanks. She left my room, 
and in about half an hour returned, holding 
a quart pitcher in her hands. Mrs. Brown- 
low approached my bed saying : 

-“ Take a swallow.” 

I did as requested, and, at heavens, 
what a feeling | experienced. It seemed to 
me as if there were four hundred knives in 
my throat, and every one of them did its 
share of cutting. My case was notonly a 
bad but a very dangerous one, and while 
the draught was doing its work, I turned 
black in the face from choking. At last the 
matier came up. 1 drew a long breath and 
felt relieved. 

*“ You feel better ?” said Mrs. Brownlow. 

I confessed that I did, and was ugly 
enough to say that Dr. Howard could not 
attend to a yellow dog of mine. In course 
of time [ recovered, and when able to get 
out, called on the Doctor to pay my bill. If 
my specter had stalked into that office, or if 
anything else horrible had happened, Dr. 
Howard could not have been more surprised 
than he was at seeing me alive, though very 
weak. He asked what saved me, andI an- 
swered, Mrs. Brownlow, who, in my opin- 
ion, was a better physician than he. 

Mrs. Brownlow’s remedy was simple, and 
one thatis in nearly every house. Makea 
quart of red pepper tea, and after straining, 
add atablespoonful of common salt. Then 
sweeten with honey to suit the palate, and 

argle xs often as possible, always keeping 
fhe tea before the fire, so as to have it luke- 
warm. The pepper and salt are the knives 
that do the cutting, and the honey heals the 
wounds. In extreme cases one dose of oil 
will help much at first. 





Two Mistakes of the typo occur in 
Dr. Tinker’s essay. On page 26, second 
column and second paragraph, the word 
“not” should have been inserted between 
the words “ spaced” and “more.” On page 
27, and next to the last paragraph, the words 
**section supers” should have been “‘ex- 
tracting supers.” 











“Can Bees Hear?’’—Why have 
they voice if not for communication ? Why 
does the queen pipe in a peculiar tone as 
she leaves the hive at swarming time, un- 
less to notify the bees of her departure and 
locality ? 

Once wishing to get a bee for microscopic 
examination, a vial was procured, and a 
visit made to the cellar where the bees were 
being wintered. At the appearance of the 
light, several sleepy-looking individuals 
came crawling out of the hive ; the vial was 
placed over one of them ; no sooner did he 
find himself a prisoner than he sent forth a 
shrill cry of distress. Instantly dozens of 
fellows not at all sleepy rushed out, causing 
the intruder to make a hasty and undigni- 
fied retreat. 


That bees are indifferent to some noises, 
and apparently sensitive to others, is evi- 
dent. [tis reasonable to suppose that they 
hear, but that their hearing is limited to 
tones in certain keys. The human ear is 
limited in its capacity; wedo not know 
how much of the finer music of nature is 


lost to us, as the coarser sounds are to bees. | f 


Probably the seeming effectiveness of the 
tin-pan and dinner-bell in bringing to usa 
swarm of these domesticated creatures, con- 
sists in our presence and evident interest in 
their movements.—New York Tribune. 





Fumigating Combs.—The method 
which Dr. C. C. Miller described in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL a few months 
ago, is as follows: 


The powdered sulphur was put in an iron 
kettle holding abouta gallon. A common 
kettle holding three or four gallons was 
eon filled with ashes, and in this the 
smaller kettle containing the sulphur was 
oy eee and over alla tin cover that did not 

tclosely. I suppose this cover allowed 
plenty of air to keep up combustion, but 
made it burn slower than if entirely un- 
covered. Previous to covering, a lighted 
match was laid on the sulphur, and that 
was all the attention it received except the 
watching, and no doubt it would have 
burned just the same if I had been a mile 
away. 


The above will answer several questions 
which have lately come to hand. 





Mrs. J. Hilton tells, in Gleanings, of 
her trip to California, and of the Russell 
Brothers’ 7 tons of honey. Orange is three 
miles from Santa Ana, and why not callon 
E. Gallup and others while she was so near? 
Our season here was not considered first- 
class, yet I will report some of the yields in 
this vicinity. Mr. Fox had 15 tons; Mr. 
Miller, 15 tons ; Mr. Joplin, 12 tons; Mr. 
Odlin, 18 tons ; and the Hot Springs Apiary, 
20 tons. It sold immediately at $100 per 
ton, or 5 cents per pound wholesale. It is 
now worth 61¢ to7 cents wholesale. I be- 
lieve these bee-keepers above named had 
from 200 to 270 colonies to the apiary. How 
does that compare with your Eastern api- 
aries ? Of course, we do not use any har- 
ness, or have any trouble about our bee- 
cellars, ete.—E. GALLUP. 
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The Honey Instinct.—Mrs. L. Har- 
rison makes these observations in last 
week’s Prairie Farmer on the above sub- 
ject. She asks: 


How do bees know when there is honey 
inthe flowers? Is it by instinct, or are 
they first-rate smellers ? Do gay colors 
attract them ? 

During any warm day, if I melt wax, and 
have the door or window open, the room 
will soon be alive with bees, and they will 
even try to get down the chinmey. Dear 
me! let the wax run over and ose, and 
there will be a bee-convention in short call ; 
or melt honey, and dropsome on the stove. 
Is this instinet, or do they smell ? 


Ihave a plum-tree ont Seapets Be garden 


that never fails to 2 re &@ magnificent 
crop of biossoms, is t. Some- 
times I am tempted to put y on the 


blossoms to induce the bees to roam over 
them, but they know the flowers are no 
good, and will not produce plums, and 
there is no work for them todo. They can- 
not afford to spend their time enjoying the 
sweet fragrance, hovering over the 


delicate white bloom, for pleasure only ;: 


ney want profit. 
If gay colors attract bees, then they ought 
to hold high carnival over a red clover fie 
for they could find both bright colors an 
ce. They are not like Oscar Wild 
for they pass great Russian sun-flowers tha 
are over a foot in diameter, and hover over 
Sage 8 so vod peithte ee Ba ge nn ai 
e. e grea' peonies of our gant. 
mothers’ day, and bleeding-hearts of our 
own time, are passed by for the modest 
white clover. 





Who of our readers do not dislike to 
take the time in the spring and summer, 
when every moment is so valuable, to put 
sections together, paint and repair hives, 
etc. ? All this is work that certainly should 
be done now, during the cold and stormy 
weather. Think, too, what a pleasure it 
will be to feel that all is in readiness for 
swarms, let them come as early as they 
will. A golden motto for any bee-keeper 
is, have everything ready early, and get all 
in readiness when it can be done with the 
least outlay of valuable time.—Indiana 
Farmer. 





Frank Leslie’s Sunday Maga- 
zime for February contains several ex- 
ceedingly interesting and finely illustrated 
articles which attract attention. In these 
days of Shakespeare controversy, Mr. 
Archer’s “ What is Known About Shakes- 
peare,” with its many faithful pictures, will 
prove especially valuable. There are the 
usual installments of stories, and several 
beautiful poems, together with a number of 
copies of famous paintings, which are al- 
ways to be found in this magazine. 





A Father can give his young son no 
better present than a year’s reading of the 
Scientific American. Its contents will 
lead the young mind in the path of thought, 
and if he treads there a while, he will forget 
frivolities, and be of some account, and if he 
has an inventive or mechanical turn of 
mind, this paper will afford him more en- 
tertainment, as well as useful information, 
than he can obtain elsewhere. Price, $3.00 
a year, weekly. 
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The Bloated Bumble-Bee. 





Raise the pickens for the chickens, 
Raise the baby on your knee, 
But never raise a rumpus 
With a bloated bumble-bee. 


Don’t you slight him, don’t you fight him, 
Even on your own domain ; 
If you do it you will rue it 
hen you wrestle with the pain. 


Don’t you boss him, don’t you cross him 
When the flowers are in bloom ; 
If you meet him try to greet him 
ith respect and lots of room. 





Oe —_——-_— 


QuERIES © REPLIES. 


ARAN RF ERA EASE NOSE FES FEN SENSES 


Burning Out Honey-Kegs when 
They are Made. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 607.—Is it necessary to burn out 
honey-kegs by the cooper, when making 
them ?—Michigan. 


No.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I do not know.—EuGENE SECOoR. 

I think not.—G. M. Doo.uirTLe. 

I see no reason why they should be. 
—Wiit M. BARNUM. 


No, not to burn them out.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

I think that it is not necessary, only 
convenient.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


Not being a cooper,I cannot answer. 
—JAMES HEDDON. 


This question can be more correctly 
answered by the cooper.—J. P. H. 
» BROWN. ; 
Ido not know enough about keg- 
making. Thatis a question for coop- 
ers to answer.—C,. C. MILLER. 


No. You apt to transmit a coloring 
to the honey.—-J. M. HaMBAUGH., 


I find it to be better, especially when 
soft wood is used.—P. L. VIALLon. 


No; and it should not be done un- 
less they are to be waxed or paraf- 
fined before being used.—A. B. Mason. 


Honey-kegs should never be charred, 
as the motes of coal will spoil the ap- 
pearance of the honey.—Dapant & 
SON. 

No; only to make the staves more 
‘« pliable,” so as to make the kegs per- 
fectly tight.—C. H. Drsspern. 


The cooper heats the staves in order 


to bend them easily, and without 
breaking. That much burning is 
necessary.—M. Manin. 

I give it up. Ask the cooper. If 


you mean because of flavoring honey, 
pt would depend some upon the wood. 
enerally, no.—A. J. Coox. 
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I think not. It is well and advisable 
to either give them an inside coating 
of wax or parafline.—J. E. Ponp. 


I think not. Cooperage is burned 
or heated, so that the staves will bend 
readily to form the « bulge,” and close 
the head of the cask. The hoops may 
be driven closer, and the joints tighter, 
if the material be cold.—J. M. Suucx. 


No; but coopers usually put fire in 
the vessel when forcing the joints, to 
make tight work of it. Many years 
ago I made tight cooperage with or 
without the use of heat. Kegs or bar- 
rels charred on the inside are preferred 
by the manufacturers and dealers in 
‘«red liquors,” but they are not fit for 
honey. The charred wood does no 
harm to the honey, except that it 
crumbles and mixes with the honey, 
especially at the sides after granula- 
tion.—G. W. DeMAREE. 


The cooper heats the staves to make 
them pliable, and thereby get closer 
joints. He also ‘“‘chars” the wood 
when making them for some kinds of 
liquors, but such are not fit for honey, 
which needs neither the color nor the 
flavor it imparts.—THe Eprror. 


ef: ee 


Do Bees Store Water in the 
Combs? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 608.—In the spring water is often 
found in the combs—do the bees store it 
there, or is it a condensation ?--N. 


It is a condensation.—J. M. Ham- 


BAUGH. 
It is a condensation.—A. B. Mason. 


It is a condensation.—M. Manin. 


I never saw it here in the South.— 


P. L. VIALLoN. 

It is a condensation.—Dapant & 
Son. 

It is a condensation.—James HeEp- 
DON. 

Itis probably a condensation.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


I think that it is found there from 
both eauses.—R. L. TAYLor. 


It is stored by the bees.—Writ M. 


BARNUM. 


I think that it is stored there by the 
bees from condensation.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 

It may result from condensation, | 
but more frequently from leaky hives. | 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


It may bethere from either cause, 
or from both causes.——J. M. Suucx. 





I think that it condenses there. [| 
have never seen water inthe cells.—A. | 
J. Coox. 


I have never seen any water in the 
cells that the bees did not bring.— 
EUGENE SEcCOR. 

It is the result of 
leaky hive-covers. 


condensation, or 
Bees do not store 


water, pure and simple, in their 
combs.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

It may be done in both ways. That 
the bees store and use water is con- 


ceded by most bee-keepers.-—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

Ido not think that bees store water 
at all; but when found, I think that it 
is the result of condensation. I shall 
hold to the above opinion until ab o- 
lute proofs to the contrary are given. 
—J. E. Ponp. 

I do not know... The bees probably 
store some water while rearing brood, 
for a ‘rainy day.”—C. H. DIsBERN. 


Usually it is a condensation. Some- 
timesin the early spring, bees carry 
water on a pleasant day faster than it 
is used. This may be a wise provision 
of Nature, ora wise instinct given to 
the bee, to provide water.in the hive 
iui the brood, upon days too cold for 
storing for the bees to leave the hive. 
—Muas. L. HARRISON. 


Water is necessary for bees when 
rearing brood, for diluting the honey, 
or when liquefying it after being gran- 
ulated. That found in the combs may 
have resulted from condensation, the 
bees may have placed it there for 
future use, or it may have resulted 
from leaky hives—at all events when 


there, it is convenient for use as de- 
sired. The bees often visit pump- 
troughs, and are eager for water, 


showing that itis a necessity for them, 
and when found in the combs it is sug- 
gestive of being stored there by the 
bees, even though the proof is wanting, 
—Tue Epiror. 


— — 


Convention Notices. 


[? There will be a meeting of the Susquehanna 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association at the Court House 
in Montrose, Pa., on Saturday, May 4, |®89,at l) a.m, 

H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


t? The Northeastern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention on Feb. 6, 
1889, at the Dayton Hotel in Flint, Mich , at 10 a.m, 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 


t# The 11th annual session of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the apiary 
of W. R. Graham, of Greenville. Hunt Co., Tex., on 
May 1 and 2, is89. All bee-keepers are invited 

G. A. WILSON, Sec. 


t#™ The Northeastern Ohio, Northern Pennsylva- 





nia and Western New York Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its tenth annual convention in the 
City Hall at Franklin, Pa.,on Wednesday and Thurs- 


day, Jan. 30 and 3!, 1889. Good hotel accommoda- 
tions have been secured at one dollar per day. 
C. H. Coon, Sec. 


oe - 


The Date on the wrapper label of 
your paper indicates the end of the month 
to which you have paid. If that is past, 
please send us a dollar to carry the date 


\ another year ahead. 


Mame rere een, 
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The Hard Maples as Honey-Pro- 
ducers—Colors and Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. W. DEMAREE. 

It has become a maxim that, it does 
no good to ‘“‘cry over spilled milk.” 
Methinks if bee-men have any enemies, 
as many think they have, they have 
had their revenge—* sweet revenge” 
—on account of failure of the bee- 
business the past year. 

On account of the light rainfall dur- 
ing the two preceding years, I was 
prepared fora light honey crop last 
spring, and I was not deceived in my 
calculations. Only the very best Ital- 
ian colonies gathered a surplus during 
the early honey harvest. I would not 
have taken more than enough honey 
for home consumption, if I had not 
felt «honor bound ” to fill my “ stand- 
ing orders.” As it was, I took the 
lightest crop of honey in all my pre- 
yious experience. 

After the short early flow was over, 
it seemed that nothing in the shape of 
bee-forage yielded nectar, and the 
light supply of stores faded away to 
an alarming rate. Then came on the 
great heated spell which lasted nearly 
four weeks, and my bees dwindled 
badly on account of the excessive heat, 
but by the use of shade-boards not a 
single comb melted down. 


The * fall as we bee-men 
‘all them, about two weeks 
ahead of the usual time, and I felt sure 
that a fall harvest would be gathered 
by the bees. During the last week of 
August a ‘‘shower” of thin nectar 
flowed into the hives, and I visited the 
fields to find out the source from 
whence it came, and found the bees 
working for life and wealth on the big, 
coarse weed known among farmers as 
«* horse-weed.” 


rains,” 
began 


The blossoms of this weed are very 
imperfect to the unaided eye, resemb- 
Jing most of all the common rag-weed. 
I never before knew bees to get any- 
thing but a little pollen from this 
source. The flow lasted but a few 
days, and then stopped off short. The 
thin nectar made a big show, and 
started brood-rearing rapidly, and 
never did I see thin nectar disappear 
so rapidly. 

The rainfall was regular and abun- 
dant through September and October, 


different, and the bees fussed over an 
ocean of blossoms, and tried to rob 
everything in sight, but all failed. 

I could not give up the ‘smart- 
weed ”— it had never failed before. I 
waited for it to get a little more aged, 
and waited on and on through October 
and into November, and hoped that 
the first frosts might squeeze some 
nectar out of it, but it was «* no good.” 
I sometimes was tempted to lay the 
blame on the poor bees, until I found 
that several colonies had actually 
starved in the midst of a sea of bloom. 
A neighbor of mine being a mile 
away, moved off, and left his bees in 
my care, to sell them. They were 
mostly black bees, and I failed to find 
a buyer for them, and had to move 
them to my bee-yard. There were 17 
colonies of them, and every colony of 
blacks starved, leaving me but 5 out 
of the 17 alive, and these were nearly 
full-blooded Italians; and yet we are 
told that black bees are superior comb- 
builders ! 

I spent considerable money and 
much valuable time several years ago 
to free my breeding field of all black 
blood, and I did not wholly succeed, 
but now the year 1888 has finished 
the job for me. . There will not be a 
black drone within five miles of my 
apiary next spring, and I doubt if the 
stock will ‘‘ save seed” in this part of 
Kentucky. 


Hard_or Sugar Maple. 


Mrs. Chaddock seems to be in doubt 
as to whether or not this tree produces 
nectar. In fact she seems to decide 
that it does not. We must remember 
that very few honey-producing trees 
and plants keep up their reputation 
in all localities, in so great a country 
as this. 

In Kentucky, sugar .maple rarely 
ever fails to yield nectar. It is a pro- 
fuse bloomer, but opens its flowers so 
early in the spring, that rains, and 
otherwise unfavorable weather is likely 
to be in the way of the bees. 

I have often seen a shower of honey 
come in from this source, and have en- 
joyed the sight of my bees falling like 
leaden bullets at the entrances of the 
hives. The bloom is very short-lived, 
however, and the flow lasts but a few 
days, at best. 


Flower Colors and Bees. 


By the way, I read with much pleas- 
ure Mrs. Chaddock’s articles. When 
she does come, she sails in among the 
cooing doves, and ‘ makes the feath- 
ers fly.” In fact, I begin to fear for 
my ‘‘reputation” as the *‘ stinging 








and the fall bloom exceeded anything 
I have seen in this locality for years ; 
but nothing seemed to yield nectar. 
The weather was good, bad and in- 


hybrid,” since Dr. Mason has * gone 
| through” «*Observer ” in the Canadian 
Bee Journal, and Mrs. Chaddock has 











and scientists, on the discussion of the 
color of flowers in connection with 
honey-gathering. Iam decidedly with 
Mrs. Chaddock, and dead against the 
professors and scientists. 

Laying aside all romance, and all 
guesses, I have found by actual obser- 
vation, that the richly-colored flowers, 
as arule, produce very little nectar. 
Our best honey-yielding flowers are 
decidedly modest in color and general 
appearance. I have seen bees search- 
ing among grass and weeds for tiny 
‘‘bits” of flowers that the ordinary 
observer would pass without notice. 

In my opinion, and I have not ar- 
rived at it hastily, bees rely upon their 
instinct and industry to find nectar, 
more than on any organs of sight or 
smell that they may possess. I am 
quite certain that the color of the 
flowers has little to do with it. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


BEGINNING. 


A Lady’s Experience in Keeping 
Bees. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MRS. B. J. LIVINGSTON. 


Five years ago a swarm of bees was 
placed in our yard under a huge bass- 
wood tree. For five years I have 
groaned over them, and wished I knew 
what to do to help them furnish us 
with honey. But all I knew about 
bees was, that they could sting. 


But last September I visited a 
friend’s apiary—just a primitive affair, 
and thought that I caught a ray of 
light. I borrowed her volume of the 
AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL for 1887, and 
have found them more fascinating 
than a novel. 

As soon as I returned home, I sent 
for an Italian queen, and made my 
first experiment with the colony, which 
seemed very weak and helpless. It 
was in an old hive of the Langstroth 
style. I smoked the bees down, with 
cobs in an old kettle, burned my dress, 
and found that my hands trembled so 
that I could hardly control them. 
However, I soon discovered how help- 
less the little things were in a smoke, 
and so I became very brave. 

I found about four quarts of moth 
litter in the hive, which I cleaned 
thoroughly, the bees meanwhile being 
emptied on a sheet. 

The new queen was the first one in 
the hive ; then the stream of bees be- 
gan to flow in, and I fell in love with 
them then and there. The renovated 
hive, with the old frames thoroughly 
overhauled, was standing on one end 
of the sheet, and myself on my knees 
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the stream of* bees flowed steadily on. 
I was an hour finding her—have her 
now in alcohol, as I intend to know 
the next queen I see! 

Providence favored the ignorant, for 
the new queen was not molested, and 
in a little over a month, I examined 
the hive, and found the little, soft, 
bright-banded bees thick all over the 
centre combs. 

The weather was very fine here 
during all of September and October, 
and I kept feeding them honey—not 
knowing that that was the way to start 
the queen to laying. I have besides 
my pet colony, two strong ones in 
boxes, and after reading a month, I 
sent for a colony of pure Italians. The 
dealer did not wedge the frames, and 
I found the bees badly crushed, as 
they came some 200 miles by rail. 


The weather was so cool that I could 
not hunt out the queen, to see if she 
was safe, and I suppose that I cannot 
tell until spring. If she is all right, I 
anticipate a pleasant summer with my 
four fine colonies. They are in the 
cellar, and seem to be wintering well, 
as there are nota dozen dead bees to 
be found yet. I also anticipate great 
pleasure, as well as profit, from read- 
ing the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Centre Chain, Minn., Jan. 7, 1889. 


FLIGHT OF BEES. 


An Open Winter—Marketing the 
Honey Crop. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. J. ROGERS. 


The following item is clipped from 
the Youth's Companion, bearing the 
date of Jan. 3, 1889: 


TRAVELLING BreEs.—The distances tray- 

ersed by bees in pursuit of honey are sur- 
rising to a person unfamiliar with the 
abits of these busy workers. 

A bee-keeper one morning drenched the 
backs of his bees with flour, as they were 
leaving the hives. Hedid this by a precon- 
certed arrangement with a friend who had a 
fine clover field in bloom forty miles away. 

The day following the experiment, he re- 
ceived a letter from this friend, stating, 
“There are plenty of your white-jacket 
bees here in my clover.” It was truly a 
wonderful instinct that sent the bees so far 
from home in quest of honey. 


We are glad tolearn that this ques- 
tion has at last been settled. It has 
always been a lasting query with me, 
viz: How far will bees fly? In my 
younger days I hunted bees consider- 
ably, and, at the same time, kept a 
number of colonies at our home, and I 
am certain that we never caught one 
of our bees beyond the «two-mile 
limit.” 

Truly, this is a progressive age. 
What will astonish us next? We will 





soon have bees that will cross the 
Atlantic. 


A Remarkable Winter. 


In some respects this has been a 
very remarkable winter in this locality, 
the last thirty days being more like 
April than December. My bees have 
had several splendid flights—on Dec. 
26, and Jan. 3 and 4, more especially. 
I now feel confident of my bees win- 
tering well. The heavy and almost 
continuous rains have saturated the 
soil most completely, and clover will, 
no doubt, yield lots of nectar next sea- 
son. I feel much encouraged, es- 
pecially as the market will undoubtedly 
be ready for our crop as soon as it is 
stored, and at good prices. 

Iam wintering 76 colonies on the 
summer stands, and one in the cellar, 
a 3-frame nucleus, which came to me 
last September, from a neighbor’s, one- 
fourth of a mile away. 

I take great comfort in reading the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. It is the best. 
As long as I keep bees, and can raise 
a dollar, I shall continue to take it. 

My crop of honey last season was 
very nearly 2,400 pounds, in one- 
pound sections. Nearly all is sold at 
prices ranging from 14 to'17} cents 
per pound. I have shipped to Hildreth 
Bros. & Segelken, and T. G. Stroh- 
meyer & Co.,with satisfactory results. 

Stannards Cor., N. Y., Jan. 7, 1889. 


[The item from the Youth's Compan- 
ton is too ridiculous for anything. The 
idea of bees going 40 miles to pastur- 
age! That shows what foolishness is 
‘‘ written for the press” by the pro- 
fessional scribblers ! —Ep.] 
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READ AND THINK. 


The Valuable Apicultural Liter. 
ature of To-Day. 


Written for the Alabama State Convention 


BY J. M. JENKINS. 
The science of apiculture has re- 


ceived the earnest consideration of 
philosophers, professors, statesmen and 
others, men of every station and call- 
ing in life, from the most ancient 
periods of history to the present day ; 
and there have been thousands of 
volumes of books and periodicals pub- 
lished in the past relating to apicul- 
ture. But as the practical, movable- 
frame hive is a moderninvention (only 
about forty years old), its manipula- 
tion and successful use for honey-pro- 
duction, will be deseribed only in the 
publications of the present age. For 
the same reason these books cover the 
whole ground more completely, their 














authors having, in addition to previous 
knowledge of the subject, this grand 
invention to aid them in their research 
and experiment. There are several 
excellent text-books of recent date and 
moderate price, before the public, and 
no one attempting to keep bees can 
afford to blunder along in the dark 
without one or more of them. 


What would you think of a young 
man, who, no matter how lavishly en- 
dowed by nature with brains and rea- 
son, should start out without study or 
preparation, to make a physician of 
himself on practice and experience 
alone ? That is precisely what a great 
many bee-keepers (?) do! If he lives 
long enough, and the stock of patients, 
or bees, or of medicine, or money does 
not become exhausted, he may in time 
make a passable doctor or bee-keeper. 
But, my friends, what a long life he 
will need ? No, we cannot afford to 
start at the bottom and set at naught 
what has required thousands of earnest, 
thinking men, and thousands of years 
to accomplish, whether in medicine, 
apiculture, or other problems of life. 

But some one says, ‘‘ I don’t believe 
in book-farming.” Very likely the 
same person scorns the idea of himself 
learning from books about bees. He 
will probably intimate that what he 
does not know about bees, ‘ain't 
worth knowing, for his papand grand- 
pap before him all kept bees,” (but the 
worms got amongst °em a few years 
ago, and killed ’em all out.) He will 
also inform you that our winters are 
not cold enough to kill the worms, and 
for that reason the South is not a good 
bee-country. He also relates wonder- 
ful stories of his ability to charm bees 
and handle them as so many flies, but 
fails usually to disclose his charming 
secret to your charmed senses. 

It is not recommended that one fol- 
low the books in every minute detail, 
but to study the theory and the prac- 
tice, and experiments of others, and 
modify them to suit your own case ; 
considering the season, your climate, 
the flora of your vicinity, your market, 
ete., thereby combining theory and 
practice. 

I feel safe in saying that a man may 
learn more about bees in one year by 
careful study of the excellent books 
available, and the intelligent applica- 
tion and practice of his studies, than 
he would in twenty years without read- 
ing, relying upon his own experience 


and discoveries for information and 
success. 

Life is too short to be wasted in 
solving mysteries that have already 


been solved, and in making discoveries 
that were given to the world through 
the printing press long ago. Therefore 
let us make a “short cut” to pro- 
ficiency in bee-keeping by reading the 
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best bee-books we can get, and the 

bee-papers that are published, and at 

the same time study our bees, visit our 

neighbor bee-keepers, attend the bee- 

meetings, talk bees and think. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 


MANIPULATION 


in the Apiary During the Past 
Season. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. BRAMLET. 

My report for 1888 is not very 
flattering. The first part was very 
poor, so poor that a number of colo- 
nies were in almost a starving condi- 
tion right in the height of white clover 
bloom. 

Bees built up rather slowly early in 
the season, but finally they became 
strong and commenced swarming, a 
portion of which I hived on the old 
stands in contracted brood-chambers, 
and thereby succeeded in getting a 
few crates of comb honey. At the 
time of swarming the brood-nests were 
almost destitute of honey, but a nice 
start had been made in the boxes, and 
where the crates were removed from 
the old stand to the swarm, and none 
put under them, they were fairly fin- 
ished ; those that were raised; and an 
empty one put under them, were not 
so well finished, and but a very little 
into the 


honey was put new one, 
though the foundation was nicely 


drawn, leaving them in good shape for 
the fall flow. 

The crates left on the hives of the 
colonies that had swarmed, were 
cleaned out and left®*as dry as a 
chip,” and the honey carried below, 
where it was badly needed. 

The colonies from which the crates 
were taken, and hives removed to 
new stand after swarming, suffered 
severely—lots of brood was carried 
out. 

On occasional evenings all along up 
to Aug. 10, the contented hum of the 
busy workers could be heard; but 
oftener there was the ‘growl of the 
opossum” (or the moaning of the 
drones for mercy). 

Although the drones were being 
killed off all the season, brood-rearing 
was kept up fairly well until Aug. 15 ; 
from then until the last was the most 
trying time on bees that I ever saw. 

September 1 found the colonies rea- 
sonably strong in field workers, but 
lestitute of brood or honey. About 
this time honey began to come in 
freely, and the result was a nice sur- 
plus of combs, honey, and a blocked 
brood-nest. 

The queens seemed slow to lay, or 
the eggs were destroyed, and after the 
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loss of the old bees the colonies were 
mere nuclei. 

[ thought a great deal of uniting, 
but I could not get the full consent of 
my mind todo so. Ihad superseded 
all the queens that I wished to destroy, 
with swarm-cell queens. 

At present (Jan. 7) Ihave 48 colo- 
nies (or nuclei) packed on the sum- 
mer stands, with a great plenty of 
honey. 

The fall flow of honey, to the north 
and west of here, was better and 
earlier than here—it was some better 
only 3 miles distant, and considerably 
so 15 and 20 miles away. On the south 
and east it was poorer, which I think 
is not usually the case. 

Raleigh, Ills. 
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WINTERING BEES. 


Successful Wintering of Bees in 
the Cellar and Out-Doors. 


Written for the New York Convention 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 











This subject is one as difficult as it 
is important—one which should re- 
ceive careful attention and experimen- 
tation by bee-keepers. 

As I understand the subject, it 
means the way to winter our bees so 
as to consume the least possible 
amount of stores, and with the least 
possible loss of vitality. It may not be 
out of place to briefly enumerate what 
may effect these desirable ends, and I 
shall largely leave it to your experi- 
ence, as to how far they do effect, and 
how far these conditions are under our 
control. 

1. Stores, quality, quantity, position 
in the hive, and if sealed or unsealed. 

2. Temperature,its variations. Those 
variations within a given time, and 
how regulated. 

3. Moisture and _ ventilation—their 
effects at different seasons. 

4. The colony: its numerical 
strength, age of bees when going into 
winter quarters, their remaining vital- 
ity, and the strain of bees. 

5. Pollen, or no pollen, in the hive. 

6. The time of putting the bees into 
the cellars, or putting them in clamps. 

7. The time to commence brood- 
rearing, and the time to take the bees 
out of winter quarters. 


Proper Stores for Winter. 


As to stores: In our climate there 
is perhaps nothing better as a food 
than syrup made from the best granu- 
lated sugar, and yet when we take into 
consideration the increased quantity 


of honey thrown upon the market, the 
unjust suspicion it gives rise to, that 











additional labor to the bee-keeper, the 
loss in weight between the food given 
and amount stored in the combs, and 
the certainty that through the excite- 
ment the bees lose in vitality—experi- 
ence says to us, ‘‘ Feed sugar syrup no 
more !” 

I cannot say if buckwheat and other 
grades of honey that we know is in- 
ferior,are as good as the lighter grades 
for winter stores, or not. This I know, 
they often appear to be asgood. This 
is a point which might be investigated 
to advantage. Stores should doubt- 
less be sealed; yetina cellar with a 
temperature tending to be high, this is 
probably not essential. The centre of 
the cluster should,I think, not have 
combs of honey, but the combs be free 
for the bees to cluster in, the full 
combs being towards its outside. 


‘Temperature in Winter. 


As to temperature, who will dare to 
tell us the best temperature at which 
to keep a cellar, if it should remain 
stationary all winter, or increase or 
decrease as the time for taking bees 
out approaches ? Who will tell us if 
a rise or fall of the temperature within 
a few hours is injurious? Who will 
tell us this with certainty ? 


I know that bees appear to winter 
well with a temperatyre ftom 45° to 
50°, and with very gradual changes ; 
but is it the best ? So many thevries 
have been advanced, so many satis- 
factory results given under apparently 
opposite conditions, that we are loth 
to accept any of them as definite, and 
the subject must be carefully investi- 
gated with the conditions otherwise 
equal. 


Moisture and Ventilation. 


Of moisture and ventilation, I know 
nothing definitely, having seen bees 
appear to come out equally well with 
the cellar apparently perfectly dry,and 
with everything about it saturated with 
moisture; with sub-earth ventilation 
and without, with provision for venti- 
lation and without. We must, how- 
ever, remember that we may be very 
much deceived in this matter; at 70° 
there may, to the ordinary observer, 
be no indication of moisture, yet the 
atmosphere may be almost saturated 
so much that at 65° everything will 
become covered with moisture. 

Again, in winter the great difference 
between the outside and inside tem- 
perature is very great at times, and 
the pressure of the cold air from with- 
out is very great upon the warmer 
atmosphere within, so much so thata 
greater or less current of atmosphere 
must be constantly passing in; and I 
often think that this explains why bees 
so often become very restless towards 
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temperature are more alike, and the 
ventilation of the cellar is lessened. 
The remedy, of course is, making pro- 
vision to allow more fresh air into the 
cellar. 


A Colony’s Numerical Strength. 


The bees themselves as to numerical 
strength, disposition and vitality, have 
doubtless much to do with the ques- 
tion. I believe that a colony properly 
prepared may winter well, even if it is 
not what we call an average colony. 
However, much depends upon the re- 
maining vitality of the bees, if the col- 
ony has become queenless early, and 
they are old bees which have gone 
through perhaps months of anxiety on 
account of their queenless condition, 
and the owner sends off at the eleventh 
hour for a queen, and adds to the ex- 
pense sufficient food for winter. I 
should say that he will probably be 
able to report the loss of this colony 
by spring, at least. I destroy such a 
colony, and untilI have more light, I 
recommend others so to do; the risk is 
too great. 

In a colony long queenless, combs 
almost filled with pollen are often 
found. These should be removed in 
any case. I abhor an abnormal con- 
dition of. a colony during the latter 
part of the season, as being liable to 
- unsuccessful wintering. 

A colony which has had a vigorous 
queen, and has not many bees, but all 
young ones, has good chances for win- 
tering. As to the age of the bees, we 


do not knew. Probably a fully-devel-| 


oped, vigorous bee is sufficient; and 
here let us remember when comfort- 
able, not working, and with conditions 
normal, the colony ages very slowly, 
and to count the strength of a bee by 
its age, is very misleading. The strain 
of bees doubtless will make a differ- 
ence. There is no difficulty in con- 
trolling this on the female side, but 
practically we can, in the honey-bee, 
only aim at securing certain blood 
upon the male side. 


Putting Bees in for Winter. 


I cannot say anything about the pol- 
len theory, only if it is correct, is it 
practical to remove all pollen from the 
hive? For me there is too much 
manipulating about it ; and next, if we 
decide to do this, we must decide that 
we do not want the bees to start rear- 
ing brood until they can fly out and 
gather pollen, if in clamps; or if in 
the cellar, until they are taken out. I 
am by no means prepared to say this. 

This brings us to the last heading,and 
the one upon which we have by no 
means the most light and definite _in- 
formation. Some now say, put bees 
into the cellar early in October, and 
the latest advocate says January. 
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them in before the frost can possibly 
penetrate the hive, and carry them in 
at a time when the outside temperature 
is, if anything, a little higher than the 
inside. Stimulative feeding for brood- 
rearing I have practiced, but I now 
condemn it; for spring and fall you 
may gain a few young bees, but you 
stimulate the old ones to death. 
Nature pretty well regulates this mat- 
ter—when bees through work wear 
themselves out, they rear brood ; when 
they cease working, and husband their 
own strength, they do not require to 
rear brood. As to the time we should 
put bees out, I do not know. I should 
say, when I think we have something 
like settled mild weather. 

In conclusion, you will see there is 
very much which I venture only an 
opinion upon, and out of it all how 
many of us can positively say that we 
know this or that method is the best ? 
And how it should speed us on to in- 
vestigate, to be open to anything 
which might give us light, and to be 
ready to communicate to all others 
through the press what we are learning. 

Brantford, Ont. 








GRADING HONEY. 


Importance of Grading Honey 
for the Market, etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MISS IDA L. SMITH. 


The grading of honey for the mar- 
ket is a very important point in aiding 
to dispose of the product. To arrange 
it tastefully, so as to attract the eye, 
and to command the highest price, is 
the first thought or work. 

In selecting over the honey it is very 
convenient to arrange it in three 
grades (and some one of the grades 
will suit somebody's pocket-book)—the 
first, second and third qualities, and 
each should be kept by itself. 

Ieannot give a description of each 
grade, but each apiarist will best be 
his own judge in the matter. None 
but the whitest and best sections should 
be used, as they aid in selling the 
honey, and all propolis should be re- 
moved before the honey is placed on 
the market. 

In the spring of 1888 I removed 
from the cellar 13 colonies of bees; 1 
was queenless, and I united it with a 
very weak colony, which, with two 
other weak ones, just built up nicely 
during the summer. That left me 9 
colonies to work for comb honey. They 
were not in a very good condition, as 
the previous year was such a poor one. 

From those 9 colonies I obtained 500 | 
pounds of comb honey, and sold it at) 
an average of 15 cents per pound. 





Theory would lead me to say, put 





Darlington, Wis. 


‘ROBBER FLY. 
Value of the Bound Volumes of 
the Bee Journal. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DANA TWINING. 





I send an insect that was captured 
last August. It appears the last of 
July, and may be seen around on low 
land. Itis not numerous in this vi- 
cinity. I once saw one on sweet clover, 
amid the bees, and it held one a pris- 
oner by its strong embrace. The past 
season I saw one bearing away a 
bumble-bee. In Cook's ‘* Manual of 
the Apiary,” I find an engraving of a 
robber fly, which I suppose is the same 
as the one I send. Am I right ? 

My bees averaged 45 pounds of 
comb honey per colony, spring count. 
It is mostly fall honey, but of fine 
quality. I use the Armstrong hive, 
packed with chaff early in October, 
and I do not remove the packing until 
apple-bloom. 


Cyclopedia of Bee-Literature. 


I have now three volumes of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL bound with 
the ‘Emerson binder.” To a young 
apiarist, with the complete index, they 
form an excellent cyclopedia of bee- 
literature. 

The past season was my first experi- 
ence with a laying worker. Turning 
to the index of Vol. XXIII, I found 
that topic discussed on five different 
pages, by as many different authors. 

Then, that colony was without a 
queen; so I sentto a noted queen- 
breeder for one, and soon received 
her. It was my first experience with 
queen-introduction, so I must ‘read 
up.” By referring to the same index, 
I found that the introduction of queens 
was discussed on nine different pages, 
and Vol. XXII has as many more. 

Green Garden, Ills. 


[You are. right about the robber fly. 
The insect sent is the Asi/us Missouri- 
ensis. It captures a bee and then con- 
sumes its fluids. When prevalent, it is 
very destructive.—Eb. } 
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BEE-CELLAR. 


Preparing the Bees for Cellar 
Wintering. 


Written for the American Rural Home 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

To properly prepare the hives for 
wintering in the cellar, they should be 
carefully carried in on some morning 
when it is a little cooler outside than 
the temperature which is required for 
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the bees to fly, and never when the 
hives are frozen down to the bottom- 
boards, or to the ground, if this can 
possibly be helped. When the hives 
are thus frozen down, the jar and con- 
fusion which comes from prying them 
loose, results in great irritation to the 
bees, and causes them to consume so 
much honey that it often leads to un- 
successful wintering afterward. 

After getting them to the cellar, the 
hives should be set on a bench a foot 
or more off the cellar bottom, and the 
hives raised by some means at least 
two inches off the bottom-board or 
bench. Failing to do this, the hives 
will not be properly ventilated, and the 
result will be that the bees may get 
uneasy from lack of ventilation, which 
will cause them to consume more 
stores than is necessary to their exis- 
tence, thereby needlessly using up the 
honey, and often leading to disease 
and death. 


If it is not convenient to thus place 
them, the hives may be turned bottom 
side up on the bench, and a light, thin 
fabric of some cotton goods thrown 
over the hive ; still the first is much to 
be preferred, inasmuch as that in the 
latter case all the debris from the bees 
will fall down into the top of the hive, 
which is now at the bottom, and re- 
main there for the bees to clean out in 
the spring, if it does not become damp 
and mold, as it is liable to do, thus 
souring that part of the honey which it 
comes in contact with. 

I also believe that the cellar should 
be dark, or that part of it in which the 
bees are wintered. Some claim that 
bees will winter as well in a light cel- 
lar as a dark one, which may possibly 
be so, if all of the conditions for sue- 
cessful wintering are present, but as 
such conditions are usually not all of 
them present in many, if any cellars, it 
is always best to be on the safe side, 
hence the advice to have the cellar 
dark. 

If the cellar is lacking in many of 
the qualities which go to make a good 
cellar for wintering bees, then it may 
be best not to try it at all, in which 
case we must try the next best plan, 
wintering on the summer stands packed 
with chaff, fine hay or straw. While a 
chaff hive is the preferable thing, yet 
it is not supposable that any old-fash- 
ioned box-hive would be made that 
way, so we must fix them the best way 
we can, which is to go to the store and 
procure a dry-goods box of the suitable 
size, or otherwise make one, in which 
the hive can be set, and leave room all 
around it for the packing. 

A space of about four inches is the 
right amount to leave, for experience 
has proven that this is better thana 
larger or smaller amount. The bottom- 
board should be raised that distance 


above the bottom of the box, and after 
having packed under it, it should be 
secured there, and so as to touch the 
front side of the box also, as the bees 
must pass over this to get outside of 
the box. One-half inch above the 
bottom-board a thinner board should 
be secured in some way to both the 
hive and box, immediately above the 
entrance to the hive, so as to keep the 
packing material from obstructing the 
passage of the bees, for this is now to 
become the entrance to the hive. 


Having this fixed, and the hive 
thoroughly secured to its place, we 
now put in the packing, pressing it in 
tightly, so that as even a temperature 
as possible can be maintained inside of 
the hive, packing the material in as 
nearly alike on all sides .as_ possible. 
When the top of the hive is reached, 
the holes which give access to the sur- 
plus honey arrangement, should be 
opened, and two or three thicknesses 
of cotton cloth spread over these holes 
so as to keep the packing from rattling 
down into the hive, and also so that in 
thus providing for ventilation a direct 
draft shall not be allowed through the 
hive. 

If the hive is not provided with any 
holes in the top of it, two or three 
should be bored through the top so as 
to give the needed ventilation. Having 
the holes open, and the cloth on, fill in 
the packing to the depth of four inches 
all over the top of the other packing, 
as well as over the hive, keeping it as 
evenly distributed as possible, but 
allowing it to be more loose and open 
than at the sides. The box should be 
tall enough so as to come an inch 
above the packing, so that the cover, 
which is now to be put on, shall not 
touch it. This is important, for where 
the packing touches the cover to the 
box, it will absorb the moisture which 
condenses on the cover to such an ex- 
tent that all will become wet and 
moldy. 

Borodino, N. Y. 





STRAIGHT COMBS. 


Prevention of Robbing in an 
Apiary, etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN 8. REESE. 





In reading over the answers to 
Query 600, on page 839 of the AmeErt- 
CAN BEE JouRNAL for 1888, I do not 
see that any of them give “B. C.y a 
simple and positive remedy for his 
trouble with warping and sagging 
combs. As I understand it, he seems 
to be in the same ‘peck of trouble” 
that I have had, and as my instructor 


offer it to the inexperienced, and es- 
pecially the beginner. 


We will take it for granted that we 
all use, or can use, a frame with a 
comb-guide, and with the comb-guide 
the top-bar can be made lighter, com- 
paratively stronger, and less liable to 
sag, which is a serious fault in my 
apiary. I would suggest the use of 
flat-bottom comb-foundation,of medium 
weight, with wire made in it, perpen- 
dicular of course. I say ‘* flat-bot- 
tom,” as I mow think that it is stronger 
in proportion to its weight per square 
foot, than any other; and I say * wire 
made in the foundation,” as it is ob- 
vious that ««B. C.,” nor any one else, 
could get it imbedded as well as it is 
done when made in the start. 


Now, to fasten the foundation on 
the comb-guide, make a form that will 
fit into the frame one-half through, 
being sure to have it fit snug and firm 
under the comb-guide. Lay ‘on the 
foundation, with small strips of wood, 
say 4 by 3-16 of an inch, and drive 
small wire nails § of an inch long, 
slanting through the strip, foundation, 
comb-guide, and into the top-bar. This 
will make all more rigid, and hold the 
foundation beyond all question. These 
little strips will not take up much 
space, and I make them very rapidly 
on a foot-power circular saw. 

This nailing foundation in frames 
may seem a little fussy to the veteran, 
but I believe that I can rip out the 
strips and put the foundation in 100 
frames in gne-half the time that it 
would take to wire the same number 
of frames, to say nothing of imbedding 
the wires in the foundation. 


The mere fact of wires being fast- 
ened to the bottom-bar of the frame 
does not prevent sagging, and the 
only advantage that I have found in 
having the frames wired is, to hold 
the comb more securely to the bottom- 
bar when handling the brood-frames ; 
and the day is fast approaching when 
brood-frames will be handled very 
little—not enough to justify the ex- 
pense and trouble of wiring frames. 


Robbing Checked Instantly and 
Positively. 


From the number of inquiries and 
remedies offered, robbing still seems 
to be quite a bug-bear to many. My 
apiary is crowded into a very limited 
space, and I was much troubled until 
I discovered the plan of using wire 
cones at the hive-entrance, arranged 
with a small hole in the apex, and 
pointing out from the hive, which 
would allow the bees and robbers and 
all to pass out, but would allow none 
to pass in, until the trap was removed, 
which should be done at night, when 
the robbers would be at their respec- 
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not get into their homes during the 
day, on account of the cones, will then 
gladly enter, and prepare for a vigor- 
ous defense for the next day. 


These cones are very easily made, 
and are from 2 to3 inches long, and 
one or more are tacked over one-inch 
auger-holes, made in a thin strip of 
wood, as long as the entrance, about 
1} inches wide. 

A few of these strips with cones can 
be kept conveniently near, and will be 
found useful in other ways, such as 
preventing swarms from entering some 
hive that you do not wish them to 
enter, etc. 


Bees Swarming Out. 


The first fine days next spring, look 
out for weak colonies to swarm out, 
and do not forget that prevention is 
very simple, by placing a piece of per- 
forated zine at the entrance of the 
hives of all the weak colonies. 


Last season, a swarm, after being 
hived in good condition, took a notion 
to desert, and as I was on hand at the 
time, with a piece of perforated-zinc, 
which I got over the hive-entrance be- 
fore the queen had gotten out, of 
course the bees returned, and the next 
day they tried it over again, with the 
‘laugh ” still on my side. 

Winchester, Ky. 








SWEET CLOVER. 


Its Honey-Value in the Region 
of Salt Lake City. 


Written for Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
BY J. C. SWANER. 


Sweet clover grows here along the 
water-courses, moist waste places, 
along the roadsides, and in neglected 
fields. It grows from six inches to as 
many feet in height, according to the 
location, and it is covered with an 
abundance of bloom from top to bot- 
tom, yielding in most seasons an abun- 
dance of nectar, which, after being 
gathered and stored, produces honey 
of the very best quality and color. It 
does not generally bloom in the first 
year ; but in the second it commences 
about the first of July, and keeps up a 
continual bloom until killed by frost, 
furnishing bees with pasturage, gen- 
erally from the middle of July until 
the latter part of August. 


Sweet clover is sometimes used for 
pasturage, and also for making hay, 
if cut when young, though it is a long 
way behind alfalfa for that purpose. 
Though it is sometimes relished by 
stock, very few would sow it for feed- 
ing. If eaten while green, it is in a 
measure a cause of hoven, or bloat, in 
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cows. If you wish good milk or butter 
you had better not feed it to milch 
cows, as it imparts a very disagreeable 
taste to it. If eaten off by stock it will 
soon recover, and produce an abun- 
dance of bloom for the bees. 


It is a very fair fertilizer ; and it is 
also claimed that; if planted on alkali 
land, it will feed on the alkali and ex- 
haust it, besides bringing to the sur- 
face, with its long roots, elements 
necessary to plant-life. 


As sweet clover is biennial, it is not 
avery hard weed to eradicate, and 
very seldom troubles cultivated fields, 
though it will sometimes seed a field ; 
and if such field is planted'to grain the 


- following season, it will come up, and 


is cut off only with the reaper. Next 
season, if the same field be neglected, 
it will quite likely be covered with 
sweet clover, and that, too, sometimes 
as high as your head. If a field is 





Sweet Clover. 


cultivated as it should be for two sea- 
sons, the clover will entirely disappear. 
The plant requires a little moisture in 
the soil the first year; but after that it 
will grow without. I consider it, for 
my part, a great deal better to see a 
roadside lined with it than the sun- 
flowers, etc., that generally grow in 
such places. 


Now, to sum up, sweet clover is our 
main honey crop in this locality. lt is 
our best honey ; and jhat honey, I may 
say without boasting, compares favor- 
ably with the best grades known. 

I do not think it will pay to sow it 
for honey alone, unless on such land as 
is considered worthless ; but I think it 
would be a benefit to such land. 


As to the amount of nectar it will 
produce per acre, | am unable to say ; 
but I think it will compare favorably 
with white clover; in fact, it produces 
fully two-thirds of our honey crop in 
this locality, and I should consider 
this a poor country for honey, if it 





erally get a crop ; thatis, the bees gen- 
erally have some honey to spare. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Mr. Root adds: «Mr. Swaner has 
been quite careful and conscientious in 
giving the objectionable features of 
sweet clover in the region of Salt Lake 
City, as well as the good qualities. In 
that locality there are a very few plants 
that will stand the fierce drouth of 
summer ; but sweet clover seems to be 
one of them, and it might be easily 
grown on thousands of acres that now 
bear nothing but weeds of no value. 
Much of this desert land is so light 
that itis very easily prepared for a 
seed-bed. After sweet clover has once 
got a start, it furnishes about as per- 
manent bee-pasturage as anything I 
have ever found. In fact, I could not 
find any of the bee-keepers around 
Salt Lake City or Ogden who say they 
ever have seasons of no honey at all, 
such as we have had here several times 
during the past twenty years. Not 
only does sweet clover yield honey, 
but, after testing it in a good many 
places, I pronounced it equal in ap- 
pearance and flavor to any honey we 
have in the world. 

«The first time I tasted it at friend 
Woodmanse’s I uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise, and asked him what 
was the source of the beautiful honey. 
Even before he spoke, there seemed 
something ‘familiar in the delicate 
flavor ; and when he said sweet clover, 
I recognized it as plainly as if it were 
but a piece of stalk in my mouth. It 
tastes very much as sweet clover smells. 


when its green leaves are bruised 
slightly. The flavor is not rank 
enough to be at all disagreeable. The 


extracted honey is very thick, and has 
the same beautiful flavor as the comb 
honey. It seems to me that these facts 
give us a wonderful opening for start- 
ing a honey-farm where land is cheap, 
and nothing else will grow on account 
of the long severe drouths.” 


[Sweet clover possesses this advan- 
tage, that while it comes into bloom 
late, with the fall flowers, it produces 
nice, thick honey which is second to 


none as to quality and flavor. Let all 
who have waste land sow it for the 


honey which it so bountifully yields. 
The seed can be obtained at this office, 


Ep. } 


ES © 





in any quantity. 


A Favorable Word from any of our 
readers, who speak from experience, has 
more weight with their friends than any- 
thing we might say. Every one of our 
readers can lend usa helping hand, in this 
way, without much trouble, and at the same 
time help to scatter apicultural knowledge 





were destroyed ; but as it is, we gen- 





and promote the welfare of our pursuit. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and Place of Meeting. 


N.E.O..N.Pa.& W. N.Y., at Franklin, Pa. 
Cc. H. Coon, Sec., New Lyme, Ohio. 


Feb. 6.—Northeastern Michigan, at Flint, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


Feb. 7.—Wisconsin State, at Madison, Wis. 
C. A. Hateh, Pres., Ithaca, Wis. 


1889. 
Jan, 30, 31. 


May 1, 2.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
G. A. Wilson, Sec., McKinney, Tex. 
May 4.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


Ge In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EbD. 











The Winter in Austria.—<Alex. 
Schroeder, Jr., of ‘Trieste, Austria, on Dec. 
27, 1888, writes: 


We had splendid weather in December up 
to the 22d, when rains and fogs setin. My 
bees were flying busily on the Nespola 
Japonica and the watering place. IL hope 
that they will go through the winter all 
right, though I do not like too mild winters, 
with occasional frosts. 


—— —~e + + 


Mysterious Carelessness.—Mr. L. 
Eastwood, Waterviiie, O., on Jan. 7, 1889, 
writes : 


Years ago bee-keeping was full of mys- 
teries, but one modern mystery remains un- 
solved, and that is, the carelessness of bee- 
keepers of their own interests, by remain- 
ing out of the Bee Keepers’ Union. Itisa 
pleasure to belong to a society where men 
are equal,and covetousness unknown ; there 
the strong are wiliing to help the weak 
without, and where there is no danger of 
retroactive salary-grabbing. It may be 
asking too much of our good friends, the 
officers, but while they are doing so well, I 
do not want to see any change. It isa bad 
time to ‘‘swap horses while fording a 
stream,’’ and we are not yet over the dark 
waters of Prejudice and Ignorance. 


_ —- 





White Clover Looks Promising. 
—Frank Coverdale, Welton, Lowa, on Jan. 
10, 1889, says : 


My bees are in the cellar, and thus far 
they are wintering well. They are very 
quiet, with no signs of disease yet, with the 
temperature at 42° to 44°. The first snow- 
storm of any account fell yesterday and day 
before, to the depth of about5 inehes. I 
was glad to see the ground covered. It will 
help to save the clover, which is nowin a 
promising condition. The AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is superior to all other bee-papers. 


-_ we + 





Heart’s-Ease Honey, etc.—S. G. 
Palmer, Tobias, Nebr., on Jan. 9, 1889, says: 


1 am a beginner in bee-keeping, and I 
have 13 colonies of bees in chaff hives. 
They are wintering finely, having a flight 
every few days. I gave each colony 25 

ounds of honey for winter. The crop of 
1oney was light here the past season. We 
have to depend upon heart’s-ease for our 
honey here, which lasted only about twelve 


Buckwheatand Fall Flowers. 
—Mrs. O. F. Jackson, Sigourney, Lowa, on 
Jan. 12, 1889, says : 


White clover honey was quite scarce here 
the past season, and most of our honey was 
gathered from buckwheat and fall flowers 
but it was excellent quality. The bees filled 
the brood-chambers, and gave some surplus 
in the sections. We have honey for our 
buckwheat cakes, and I have soid enough 
to pay all expenses of the past season. I 
did not have to feed any of my colonies for 
winter, as I took frames of honey from 
strong colonies, and gave them ‘0 late 
swarms. I feel quite hopeful of their safe 
wintering, when they have an abundance of 
natural stores. 





HMybridizing Bees. —C. Gardiner, 
Lyn, Ont., on Jan. 8, 1889, asks the follow- 
ing questions : 


1, Having 100 colonies of brown Germans, 
would crossing the queens with selected 
Italian drones improve them as honey-gath- 
erers ? 2. lf an improvement, could drones 
be purchased by the pound from selected 
stock ? 38. Would drones be accepted, or 
could they be united, and be all right in the 
hives? 4. What would drones be worth by 
the pound ? 


By request, Mr. James Heddon replies to 
the above as follows : 

1. No better bees can be produced than 
by crossing your brown German queens 
with just the right kind or strain of Italians. 

2. Idonot know what to say about the 
practicability of buying drones. My way 
always was, and I guess always will be, to 
buy the Italian queens and keep them at 
work in drone-comb, getting my drones in 
that way. é, 





Valuable.—W. M. Rowe, 
Kans., on Jan. 14, 1889, writes : 


I wish to congratulate the Editor on the 
improvements made in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. It grows better and more inter- 
esting with each issue. The number for 
Jan. 12, 1889, alone, is worth the price of a 
year’s subscription. Success to it. 


Lawrence, 





Bees Did Very Well.--O. P. Miner, 
Cincinnatus, N. Y., on Jan. 8, 1889, writes : 


[ had 10 colonies in the spring of 1888, 
which I increased to 16, and teok 370 pounds 
of comb honey. One colony that did not 
swarm stored 97 pounds. Considering the 
poor season, with scarcely any yield from 
basswood, I think that this is doing very 
well. My surplus was obtained principally 
from white and Alsike clover, with some 
from milk-weed. My bees have done better 
than the average in this locality. On Dec. 
26, and two or three succeeding days, the 
bees had good flights, and appeared to be in 
a healthy condition. 





Double-Walled Hives, etc.—Mr. 
Daniel Wyss, New Philadelphia, Ohio, on 
Jan. 13, 1889, writes : 


I have read the AmMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL with great pleasure since June, 1886, I 
read quite a number of papers, but no other 
gives me more pleasure than it does. I have 
14 colonies of bees in splendid condition, 
packed on the summé¢r stands, in hives of 
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tom double, with chaff filled between the 
walls. On this I have four boards 8 inches 
wide, nailed together like a box without a 
bottom ; this fits on the main hive, and an- 
swers as a receptacle for a super, or section- 
crate inthe summer, and for ma- 
terial ip the winter. On top of the brood- 
nest I lay one or two thicknesses of burla 
and on top of that I put about a bushel o 
fine wood shavings; such as made 
when sawing out sections. ‘l'o complete 
the work, I put a chaff cushion, 4 or 5 inches 
thick, on the other packing material ; and a 
roof or cover finishes the hive. This hive 
Pag me. My bees had a nice flight yester- 
ay. 





Poor Stores for Winter.—S. J. 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on Jan. 12, 
1889, says: 


My 59 colonies of bees were p my into the 
cellar on Dec. 1, 1888, and so far they are 
wintering first rate. They stored 200 pounds 
of comb honey, and 400 pounds of extracted, 
all being fall honey except 100 pounds from 
linden. Last winter and spring 1 lost two- 
thirds of the bees, leaving weak colonies 
to commence with on Junel. I think that 
ye a of loss was poor stores for winter 
ood. 





Maine Bee-Keepers.— Mr. L. F. 
Abbott, editor of the Lewiston Journal 
writes as follows : 


In the face of one of the poorest honey 
seasons for 25 years, the Maine bee-keepers 
are as hopeful and enthusiasticas ever. It 
is useless to be discouraged overa failure 
now and then. It is better far to keep right 
on in the even tenor of our way, and as far 
as possible avert the results of poor seasons 
by good management. How to do this, the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is showing most 
admirably, and [ hope that the editor ma 
long continue in the good work, and be well 
paid for it, too. 





Honey-Vinegar— Hoarhound.— 
J.H. Brown, Prescott, Ariz., on Jan. 1, 
1889, writes : 


Please answer the following: 1. How 
long will bees prosper without new stock 
from adistance ? 2. Will vinegar made of 
honey keep without change, if bottled up 
air-tight ? Isecured abouta ton of honey 
this year,and about the same last year, 
from about 40 colonies, spring count, most 
of it being dark honey. Of all the plants 
we have sowed here, nothing will grow but 
hoarhound, and if anything would grow 
that cattle would eat, it would do us no 
good as a honey-plant. 


{l. For an unlimited time. 

2. As honey-vinegar is made by the com- 
bined action of heat and air, it must not be 
corked up tight—it needs air.—Ep.] 





Bees had Frequent Flights.—fF. 
H. McDonald, Star, Idaho, on Jan. 2, 1889, 
writes : 


I had 9 colonies of bees last spring, which 
1 increased to 23, by natural swarming. IL 
obtained about 300 pounds of honey, and 
sold 200 pounds at 20 cents per pound. Bees 
got plenty of honey for winter stores. They 

ave flown on almost every day until two 
weeks ago, when the ground froze 4 inches 
deep, with just snow enough to cover the 
ground. It is clear and pleasant through 








days. It gives a good qua'ity of light, thick 
honey. 


my own manufactur The hives consists 


of Simplicity framey, lower story and bot- 
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theday. This morning it was the coldest— 
the mercury being at zero. 
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Good Honey-Fiow trom Buck- 
wheat.—G. D. Schell,Barron Lake,Mich., 
on Dee. 81, 1888, writes : 


We hear from every part of the country, 
that bee-keeping does not pay, but my bees 
have paid expenses, with a small balance 
over. 1 took from the bee-cellar on April 
15, 1888, 82 colonies in Langstroth hives in 
fair condition, but the cold and rainy 
weather for ten or twelve ers, reduced the 
number to 69 colonies, that I built up during 
apple-bloom, which was the best we have 
had for years. The hives were running over 
with bees, eager for the basswood est, 
which was a total failure, and to my dismay 
the white clover was mostly winter-killed ; 
so with millions of bees, and nothing to do, 
the future looked discouraging until the 
buckwheat bloomed. My, but didn’t the 
bees hustle then? Everything was soon 
running over with the best of buckwheat 
honey. I got over 1,000 -- of it, and 
increased my apiary to colonies, which 
were put into the cellar with plenty of 
stores, but ae bees. They are winter- 
ing nicely so far. 


Splendid Weather for Bees.— 
Chas. E. Dow, Lawrence, Mass., on Jan. 8, 
1889, says : 

Weare having splendid weather. There 
is no snow on the pronase. and the river is 

e 


free from ice. ‘ns of two weeks there 
have been six days that my bees have had 
good flights. 








Poor Locality tor Bees.—Isaac 
Darling, Steuben, Ohio, on Jan. 14, 1889, 
_ writes : 


My bees for the past four years have not 
id more than . cent. on the capital 
nvested, to say nothing of the time 
have spent with them. I have come to the 
conclusion that this locality is a poor one 
for and unless I can do better this 
year, I think I will try and dispose of them. 





Warm Winter So Far.—Mr. P. J. 
Bates, White Hall, Ills., on Jan. 16, 1889, 
says : 


So far this winter we have had unusually 
high temperature—the first ten days of Jan- 
uary the mean temperature being 30° above 
zero. In 1888 the mean tem ture was a 
little over 12° ; in 1887, a littie over 3°. So 
far this has been a very favorable winter on 
the bees in this section of the country, as 
the most of them went into winter quarters 


rather short of stores. They have been 
ee and I am in hopes that they will come 


through all right. 





Cider Stores and Bee-Diarrhea. 
—Joseph Funk, Beach City, O.,0n Jan. 11, 
1889, writes : 


Some of my bees are in bad condition. 
They got into some boiled-down cider that 
was almost like molasses. There was near] 
a colony of bees in it before I noticed it. 
dipped out the bees and spread them on the 
grass, and they carried so much of the cider 
nto their hive that they now have the diar- 
thea very badly. What can I do to remedy 
it? They crawl out of the hive on the 
floor, and die by the quart daily. My honey 
crop was so short, and the bees swarmed so 
late, that 6 colonies did not build combs 
enough to cluster on, and they starved be- 
fore cold weather came. I fear they will all 
dwindle away before they can get new 


1} It is surpassing strange that thousands do 


not gather enough to iive on. The last two 
seasons were the poorest thatI have seen 
for 50 years. I kept bees for 47 years in 
succession, using the box-hives until four 
years ago, when I commenced to use the 
movabie-frame hives. I will have a nice 
lot of bees for next season, if they do not 
succumb this winter. 


[The bees only need a chance to fly and 
cleanse themselves. This they can have on 
any warm day, if they are on the summer 
stands. If they are in the cellar, they can 
be taken out and given a flight. Should 
there be no day suitable for this very soon, 
you.can take the hive into a light, warm 
room, put a square frame of netting over it, 
and let the bees fly, permitting the tempera- 
ture to run down, when the bees wil! cluster 
again on the frames, and the hive can be 
returned to its place. The latter may not 
pay for the trouble, unless the queens are 
valuable, or the affected colonies very few 
and choiee.—Ep. } 





The Union.—James A. Nelson, Mun- 
cie, Kans., on Jan. 9, 1889, when sending his 
dues to the Manager, writes as follows: 


I suppose I have lost my vote for officers, 
but I expect my choice will be elected, viz : 
all of the old officers. They do as well as 
could be expected, as well as any one could 
do, and much better than some would do. I 
hope nothing may happen to cause the 
Manager to resign. I trust that the Union 
may prosper, even if the members are few 
in pro ion to the number of bee-keepers 
who should belong to it. 


[Yes ; the old officers were all re-elected. 


not flock to the support of the Union. It 
certainly is their duty to sustain an organi- 
zation created and managed to sustain their 
rights.—Eb. | 





Value of Old Combs.—G. H. Ashby, 
Albion, N. Y., on Jan. 17, 1889, on the rela- 
tive value of combs and comb foundation, re- 
marks as follows : 


For bee-keepers to melt up good combs 
and use comb foundation, seems to me to be 
runious. Combs for extracting improve 
with age, for several years, when well cared 
for, as they grow tougher, and are not as 
liable to break in handling. If on melting 
combs you get one-half as many sheets of 
foundation as you had combs, you would do 
well. Combs can be kept clean and nice 
easier than they can be cut out of frames, to 
say nothing of melting and making founda- 
tion. Three cents worth of brimstone, and 
avery little time, will keep the moth from 
a thousand frames of comb. Alli the surplus 
we obtained in these parts this season was 
from drawn combs, in sections or extractin 
combs. It was obtained before June 25, an 
not a particle of foundation was drawn out 
in the brood-chamber or surplus case. 
Where would we have been had we de- 
stroyed our combs ! 


What time of the year should sweet clover 
seed be scattered in waste places, to obtain 
the best results ? 


{It can be sown at any time, and if scat- 
tered upon the snow and allowed to sink 


down into the ground when the thaw comes, 
it will germinate and prosper. It does not 





honey in the spring. After July 1, they did 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 

















If You Live near une post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller's Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, whici is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 4x4 and 54x54. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000, 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bex JouRNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journat 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Honey .—We have for sale a quantity of 
Extracted Honey in kegs holding about 220 
pounds each, which we are selling, free on 
board the cars, at § cents per pound for 
Amber and 9 cents per pound for White. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


Apiary Register.— Al! who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy’of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows: 





bloom until the second season.—EnD. } 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)........... $100 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)........... 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 
































CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





Price of be both. Club 

The American Bee Journal ....... 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........ 1 50.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... ) oe 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150... 
The Apiculturist .............. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 2 
Canadian Honey Producer...1 

The 8 above-named papers.. .... 5 


and Cook’s Manual! (old edition) 2 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 4 
Western World Guide ........ 1 
Heddon’s book, “Success,’’.. 1 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 1 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 2 
How to pm en Praté...ss-. 1 aes 

History of National Society..1 50.... 


Do not send to us for sample copies of 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


———— 
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Hastings’ Perfection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or & quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour ora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


International Bee-Convention. 
—The Pamphlet Report of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Bee-Convention can be obtained at 
this office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a porirait of the 
President. Bound up with the history. of 
the International Society, and a full report 
of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


A Modern Bee-Farm andits Eco- 
nomic Management, by S. Simmins, of Rot- 
tingdean, Brighton, England, is the title of 
a new book of about 200 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, and nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $1.00. For sale at this office. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30cents per lb, Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem, and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $1.25. The subscription 
to the BEE JOURNAL may begin anew at 
any time. 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover 1-pounds, 
17@18c. ; pape DBs, 16@17¢. Bxtracted, 8@9c. The 


trade is ‘du 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


Jan. 19. 
DETROIT. 

HONE Y.—Best white 1-lbs,, 16@18¢c. Supply is not 
large, but about = ual to the demand. Market will 
a wd of comb honey long before the new crop 
s read 

owRSWAX. ts 3c. 
Jan H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—We quote : White clover 1-Ibs., jretee. ; 
2-lbs., 1I5@16c. Good dark 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 2-Ibs. 
13c. Buckwheat 1-lbs., 1s@14c.; 2-lbs., ligitigo.- 
Extracted, 64@x<éc.. depending upon our and 
etre on of Wastsue Market dull and stock selis slowly. 
Jan, 13. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water 8t, 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice white clover comb, 13@15c.; fair 
11@12c.; dark. 8@10c. Extracted, dark, in barrels, 
5@5'ec.; choice, 544@6c.; in cana, 6@7¢c. Market is 
quiet but steady 

BERSW AX.—20e, for 
Jan. 17. D.G. T TT T & CO., Commercial St. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Best 1-lbs.. 17@18c. Extracted, 7@9c. 
for best quality, according to body, flavor and style 
of package. Trace is limited to local consumption. 
uff grades of comb honey are slow at lower figures 
than given above. But few will buy dark comb. 

BEWSW AX,—22c. BR. A. BURNED, 
Jan. 17. ier South Water 8t. 


MILWAUEEE. 

HONE Y.—Ve quote : voney white 1-lbs., 17@18c.; 
2-lbs.. 15@16c. Good dark 1-1 8., 15@16c. : 2-Ibs., 14@ 
15¢.; fair 1-lbs., 12@14c. Extracted, white, in ‘kegs 
and ‘barrels, S4@ee. ; —, in same, 7 ; in 
pails and tin, white, 96@1 Oc.;in barrels and ‘<- “bar- 
rels, dark, 54¢@6c. Market anit The very best sells 
Cont and inferior qualities are neglected very 
much. Damaged, broxen and leaky comb honey not 
wanted. 

ee eee 
Jan. Vv. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b. 
Best white comb honey. 12@16c. Demand slew, 
with a smaller supply than ever at this season for 
the past 10 years. 

Bi KS W AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per |b. for 
ood to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Jan.9. C.F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—White 1-lbs., 16@17c.; fall, 14@15c.; Cal- 
fornia 1-lbs. 16@17c.; white 2-Ibs.,12@15c. Extrac- 
ted, white California, 7@8c. 

BEESW AX.—20c 


Jan.7. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Choice \-poanée, 15@16c.; dark 1-lbs. 
12¢.; 2-Ibs., 14c.; dark, ile, White extracted in 60- 
Ib. cans, 8C.; amber, 7¢.; im barrels and kegs, 5@8c. 
Demand » prices steady, and stock large. 

BEESWAX.—None in market. 

Jan. 4. HAMBLIN & BEA KSB, 514 Walnut 8t. 


DENVER. 
HONEY.—White, in 1-lb. sections, 15@16c. Ex- 
tracted, 9@10c. 
BEESWAX. —20¢. 
Jan. 1 J. M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 
2-lbs , ize "Fair white 1- Ibs., 14@15c.; 2-lbs., 10) to lie. 
Buckwheat }-lbs, 1@11e.; 2-ibs.. 9@10¢. Extrac- 
ted. white, 74¢@xc.; dark buckwheat, 6@6léc. which 
is in good demand. Market dnl, except for extrac- 
ted buckwheat; for all other kinds it is quiet, owing 
to unseasonable weather, we believe 

HILDKKE ry BKUs. & SEGELKEN, 
Jan. 10. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 6 cents; 
amber, 6c. Comb. white 1-1 bs., 13@14c.; 2-lbs., 13¢.: 
amber, 10@!1c. Demand is of a Jobbing nature, and 
arrivals are pt a ~ 

AX.—1 


Jan. 8. SCHACHT & LEMCES, 122-124 Davis 8t. 





Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
for sale at this office. 





Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. ne O. 

250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 

500 Labe’ 


_ aS «2 + 200 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels... ....:... 3.00 4.00 5.00 


aw@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 120 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 


Oe 
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SCINTITCANERICA 








E TABLISHED 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific ard 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper * its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Published Sane. Send for s on 
ce cont Price #3.a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 

N & CO., PUBLISH ISHERS, 361 ioonbaer? N.Y. 


Edition of Scientific American. 

A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
such as sere ea Price $2.50 a year, 
25 cts. a copy. N & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- 
ed by apply- 
ing to MUNN 
& Co., who 
have had over 


40 years’ experience and have made over 
100,000 applications for American and For- 
eign patents. Send for Handbook. Corres- 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MUNN Co., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 


COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly prucured. Address 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENEKAL OFFICE: 361 BROADWAY, N. Y- 


NUMBER TWO OF 


The New Q.-B. Journal 


OS matter of great importance to 
all Bee-Keepers. It is neat, witty, brief and 
tu the point. Articles ine the best writers. 











Send for a free samp 50 cts. per year. 
ddress, E. PRA 
4Alt MARLBORO, MASS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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